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For THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 





I BELIEVE no failing is more gene- 
ral than that of misplacing intellect. Some 
who can have no just pretensions to com- 
mon sense, are so fortunate as to impress a 
belief upon their neighbours, that talents 
center entirely in them, while the actual 
possessors of it live unknown in obscuri- 
ty. A superficial boaster will obtain the 
plaudit of his hearers; and true merit 
veiled by modesty rarely receives any other 
appellation than that of illiterate fearful- 
ness. The number of pedants become 
daily more formidable, the catalogue of au- 
thorship is filled up by a host of motley 
names, calculated to bring letters into ut- 
ter discredit. Should we dare to smile, 
or be temorous enough to undeceive in 
regard to a writer’s merit, he immediately 
fancies envy to have created sinistrous in- 
tentions ; and, tenacious in point of his 
own excellence, every attempt to disprove 
its existence, is an attempt to produce a 
schism. Thus, to speak frankly is to inflict 
an obstinate wound, no privation being 
greater than the accustomed praise svip- 
posed to be the prerogative of genius, 
withheld by malice, and all the return the 
candid experience for showing peccant pas- 
sages is to encounter the odiousness of ca- 
lumny. On the other hand, severity spe- 
ciously glosses over the beauties of a com- 
position, and ungenerously insists that 
every trivial fault is unpardonable; exa- 
mines with sceptic scrutiny for an error of 
grammar, andif successful, dees not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice ingenious lucubrations to 
a aarping for scholastic impertinencies, 
Beings of this sort are universally despis- 
ed, and their imagined strictness at criti- 
cism is reduced togshameful attempts in 
stifling efforts of ability, from the desire 
to exhibit a penetration always more mis- 
chievous than useful. What by him was 
condemned, the man of true discernment 
would see with a favourable eye, making 
the basis of his judgment to dwell on the 
sentiments contained in the work. 

One half of the world are at a loss to know 
why writings multiply at all, when the 
books we possess seem to be replete with 
all the knowledge that can be collected. 
Is not, they ask, the system of ethics com- 
plete, and can we not there revert whene- 
ver necessity urges, to determine propriety 
of conduct? We have surmounted, they 
tell us, the difficulty of gaining the most 
perfect model of government ; and the sci- 
ence of jurisprudence has been explored 





through every maze, the seeds extracted, 
and sown in the hearts of the citizens. It 
ig not tobe wondered, that these arguments 
should be used and credited. The influx 
of books convince many that all questions 
of science have been explained, and conse- 
quently future writers, must be superfluous 
lumber : and, in fact, the conclusion is an 
incontrovertible axiom, if applied to mere 
copyists, or florid declaimers, whose merit 
is no more than the magpies, first learn to 
imitate, then stun our ears with borrowed 
chattering. But the arguments im support 
of the present perfection of ethics are evi- 
dently futile. No person will pretend to 
deny the poisonous tendancy of many 
writings, which have of late appeared ; or 
the numberless paths that are yet left to be 
crossed, as the contested knowledge of 
what we now possess clearly demonstrates. 
As intellect becomes more refined and ge- 
neral, is it not reasonable to suppose, that 
better opinions, more capable of being en- 
forced, and approaching nearer to original 
truth, will assume the nd before oecu- 
pied by contracted or paftial tenets, result- 
ing from the casual state of society? If, as 
it has been said, that man is an improvable 
animal, having no limitation to the accom- 
plishment of sublunary knowledge, then, 
the information yet to be developed is 
great, and if proportionally reached, cor- 
responding laws will be required, that may 
modify the whole system of moral science. 
The position then granted, new fields will 
gradually appear for the operations of writ- 
ers....new plans of procecdings displayed, 
and more certain doctrines dissolve the 
charm which retained the old ones. If the 
deduction is chimerical; the different 
shapes which vice acquires, must certainly 
arm the tongue of virtue with repulsive 
notes, and forcible eloquence, which, con- 
jointly, will perceive space enough to issue 
in their fulminations ad infinitum. Thus, 
whoever turns volunteer in this laudable 
cause, raises to. himself a barrier, from 
which, by a well directed fire, the discomf- 
ture of his adversaries is inevitable, and 
the subsequent term of his life attended 
with glory, may finally be crowned by the 
evergreen laurel of conscience. 

Should we distinguish him, whose spe- 
culations proceed from the hope of emolu- 
ment, and whose conduct could not be of- 
fered as exemplary? The answer admits of 
several variations. Reward ought to be 
regulated by the good which an individual’s 
labours do to society. If his writings 
are nugatory, the price given for them is 





lost, and he justly deserves all the censure 
that a deceived purchaser could apply to 
him. 

I have heard people strenuously refuse 
to peruse a work, because its author was 
addicted-to a vice which he strongly re- 
prehended. It was ridiculous so to rea- 
son. Can we not consider the work de- 
tached from the man, and partake of its 
beauties without supposing them deform- 
ed by the hand that sketched them? If we 
were to display the elegancies of Michael 
Angelo to these nice judges, would they 
think the picture impaired when reflecting 
on the notable cruelty of the artist? 

There is one consideration which cannot 
be overlooked: intellectual qualities being 
a gift of nature, itis incumbent upon their 
possessor to communicate, without re- 
serve, the benefits resulting from them. 
He would be doubly recompensed, by ob- 
serving the good effects they produced, and 
derive a satisfaction never known to the 
one who selfishly refuses to impart the in- 
formation he obtained. | 

If an excuse is necessary for writers to 
make, previous to offering their observa- 
tions, age is in a great measure exempted 
from complying with it: there is a privi- 
lege annexed to those who guide by the 
rudder of experience, from which no dan- 
ger is to be feared of not reaching a port of 
safety. The charges of vanity and an itch 
for fame, are rarely applicable to men of 
advanced years, and we are therefore most- 
ly disposed to reverence their dictates. 


If some grave sire appears, amid the strife ; 
In morals strict, and innocence of life, 
All stand attentive, while the sage controls 
Their wrath, and calms the tumult of their 
souls. 
Pitt. 


It is ludicrous to examine the produc- 
tions of our modern essayists: scarcely a 
publication reaches us, that is not partly oc- 
cupied by the effusions of writers, striving 
to snatch the palm of literature from Addi- 
son or Johnson. It would not be well to 
condemn all that appear: on the contrary, 
many of them are precise and elegant, and 
would not disgrace the names I have cited. 

To the alarming progress of pedantry 
the remarks principally apply ; the rage for 
scribbling has arrived at a zenith, from 
which it is almost impossible to discrimi- 


‘nate where true worthlies. We cannot but 


wonder, if in company, a writer is not to 
be found, who when present, most com- 
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monly manifests himself, by some relative 
queries upon the merits of a piece that re- 
cently appeared ; or else, insinuating art- 
fully, that the renowned author of cer- 
tain comments, is not far off. If we 
should take the trouble to digest the pro- 
ductions of so many Solomons, surely this 
would be an enlightened age. 

Upon the whole, nothing but triteness or 
familiarity, fustian or antithesis, can be 
discerned in the productions of these au- 
thors, forming altogether a continued mo- 
notany. Fame doubtless is the ultimate 
object, the essayist fancying numberless 
charms in having his name perpetuated in 
a biographical dictionary, as “ the writer 
of a periodical work, entitled, The Crick- 
et, with copious notes, &c. &c.” This 
wish to sneaé into notice, not only engen- 
ders a detestable vanity, but substitutes in 
the place of modesty and talents, presump- 
tion and ignorance. 

Among the ancients, writing was better 
appreciated. Learning could be reached 
but by few, who, before they obtained any 
eminence, underwent long courses of stu- 
dies, and finally, rigorous examinations. 
This difficulty does not now exist, but, un- 
fortunately, the consequences are, that 
knowledge hardly maintains a secondary 
rank, and he who has a claim to it, is no 
more estimated than the most insignificant 
blockhead. 

There is, however, a propensity in many, 
to make known their thoughts with no 
other intent, than to produce relaxation or 
amusement. Hours thus devoted call for 
sincere commendation, and generally cre- 
ate a zest for elevated undertakings. 
The diffident, or these unused to mixing 
with the world, are absolutely precluded 
from expressing themselves with propriety 
when they venture into it; to prohibit 
them from having recourse to the only me- 
thod left for conveying their sentiments 


would be arbitrary and injust. 
PHILANDER. 








EXTRACTS. 








THE PEASANT 
AND A PEDLAR OF SAUBIA. 

AN inhabitant of a village iui the circle 
-of Saubia, was reduced to the most ex- 
treme poverty. For some days his family 
had subsisted only on alittle oatmeal, and 
this being exhausted, their misery was ex- 
treme. A baker, to whom the father ow- 
ed-nine crowns, refused with unrelenting 
cruelty, to supply them with any more 
bread, till this sum was paid. 

The cries of his wretched babes, almost 
expiring for want, and the tears of an af- 
fectionate wife, pierced him with unutter- 
able anguish. ‘ Dearest husband !” said 
the distracted mother, “ shall we suffer 
these miserable infarits to perish? Have 
we given them birth, only to behold them 
die of hunger? See these poor victims, the 
fruits of our love! Behold their cheeks 
already covered with the paleness of death! 
For me—I expire with grief and misery. 
Alas! could I but yet preserve their lives 
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at the expence of my own! Run—fly to 
the next town—speak our distresses—let 
not a false shame conceal them! Every 
moment you lose, is a dagger to your dy- 
ing family. Perhaps heaven may yet be 
touched by our miseries. You may find 
some good hearted person, who may yet 
relieve us.” 

‘The unhappy father, covered with rags, 
and more resembling a spectre than a man, 
hastened to the town. He entreated, he 
solicited, he described his wretched situa- 
tion, with that affecting eloquence which 
the bitterness of anguish must inspire. In 
vain he implored compassion, Not one 
would hear him. No one would assist 
him. Rendered desperate by such unex- 
pected cruelty, he entered into a wood, 
determined to attack the first passenger. 
Dire necessity now appeared a law, and 
an opportunity scon occurred. A pedlar 
passing by, he stopped him. The pedlar 
made not the least resistance, but gave up 
his purse, containing twenty crowns, 

No sooner had the unfortunate man 
committed this robbery, than he felt the 
horrors of remorse, and, returning to the 
pedlar, threw himself, all in tears, at his 
feet. ‘* Take back your money,” said he ; 
** believe how much it has cost me, before 
I could be resolved to commit this crime. 
My heart has been unused to guilt. Come, 
I beseech you, to my cottage. You will 
there see the only motives that could lead 
me to this action, and when you view the 
deplorable condition of my family, you 
wiil forgive—you will pity me—you will 
be my benefactor, my preserver.” 

The poor honest pedlar raised the un- 
fortunate man, and comforted him. Un- 
able towithstand his solicitations, or rather 
yielding to the feelings of his own compas- 
sionate heart, he hesitated not to follow. 
the peasant. But with what emotions did 
he enter the ruinous habitation! How 
moving every object! The children almost 
naked, lying in straw, dying with hunger 
and the mother a picture of the deepest dis- 
tress. 

The peasant relates the adventure to 
his wife. ‘* You know,” he said, “ with 
what eagerness I went to the town, in the 
hope of finding some relief. But ah! I 
met only hard hearts, people busied in 
amassing riches, or in dissipating what 
they already have, in luxury and idle ex- 
pences. Refused by all—desperate—fu- 
rious—I went into a neighbouring wood : 
Can you believe it? I have dared to lay 
violent hands on this good man; I have 
dared—Oh! I cannot tell you.” 

«« Pity my poor babes!” exclaimed the 
distracted mother, looking with moving 
earnestness at the pedlar: consider our 
miserable situation. Alas! poverty hath 
not altered our sentiments. In all our 
misery we have yet preserved our honesty. 
I beseech your mercy for my husband: I 
implore your compassion for these wretch- 
ed infants,” 

The good pedlar, melted by this me- 
lancholy scene, mingled his tears with 
those of these poor people. “ I am your 
friend,” said he; “take these twenty 









crowns, I insist upon it. Why is not my 
ability equal to my good wishes for you ? 
I grieve that I cannot secure you a hap- 
pier lot for the future.”—__-“ ‘What !” an- 
swered the peasant, “ instead of treating 
me as your enemy, you are so good as to 
be my protector ?—-Would you be my pre- 
server? Alas! my crime renders me un- 
worthy of this goodness. No! if I die 
with hunger, I will not take this money.”— 
The pedlar insisting still, compels him to 
take it. The whole family kiss the bene- 
volent hand which had thus preserved 
them from death. Tears only on every 
face can speak their grateful hearts, and the 
pedlar retires with that sweet delight 
which benevolent minds alone can taste. 
Oh ye, on whom fortune smiles, the gay, 
the proud, the affluent, the avaricious ! 
after this example of benevolence in a poor 
pedlar, can your hearts be ever inaccessi- 
ble to pity? Can you henceforth behold, 
unmoved, the sufferings: of your fellow 
creatures? Fortune is inconsistent. En- 
joy her present favours ; but forget not this 
important truth—that your superfluities, at 
least are the patrimony of the poor. 
Weekly Messenger. 
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( Continued from page 15.) 
REGARDLESS of the interpretations 
which good sense might have given to their 
proceedings, and of the infamy they were 
accumulating upon their names and their 
order, the enemies of Grandier were pur- 
suing with stedfast malignity their plan of 
revenge, when they received a blow from 
an unexpected quarter, which confounded 
them for a while, aand checked the career 
of their malace. The Archbishop of 
Bourdeaux, Metropolitan of that district, 
paid a visit about this time to his Abbey 
of St. Jouin, in the neighbourhood of 
Loudun. As soon as he was acquainted 
with the affairs of that town, he sent his 
physician to examine the possessed. All 
was in a moment as quiet as the grave, 
and no vestige of possesion could any 
longer be discovered. 

‘¢ In the mean time Grandier, confid- 
ing no more in the gross complexion and 
self-evident absurdity of the whole con- 
trivance, laid before the Archbishop a 
clear and manly account of the proceeding, 
with a particular exposition of the mo- 
tives which urged his enemies to so devil- 
ish a conspiracy. The Archbishop, 
touched with the representations of Gran- 
dier, deputed unbiassed persons to exa- 
mine fairly and dispassionately the circum- 
stances of this extraordinary affair ; and to 
this end to separate the afflicted persons, 
so as effectually to prevent the possibility 
of collusion. Such was the virtue of this 
decree, that the whole legion of spirits 
were instantly put to flight. Barré with- 
drew himself to Chinon, and all was re- 
stored to perfect tranquillity. No reason- 
able man after this could doubt but that 
the business shrunk from the test of a fair 
enquity, and the name of the Bishop of 








Poitiers fell very low in the public esteem, 
while all extolled the candour of his Me- 
tropolitan. _This bad success of the con- 
spiracy brought the convent into so great 
disesteem, that parents withdrew their 
children from its school, and the Nuns 
became the fable and the jest of the 
whole neighbourhood. In the midst of 
these cross accidents, however, Mignon 
relaxed nothing of his horrid purpose, and 
his hate was only the more exasperated by 
disappointment. 

‘¢ While things were inthis train, an 
event as unexpected as it was decisive, 
drove the current of adversity with such 
fatal violence against the unhappy Gran- 
dier, that neither patronage, talents, nor 
the justice of his cause, could avail to 
protect him. It happened that just about 
this time, there went an order from the 
‘Council to dismantle all the fortresses 
throughout the interior part of the king- 
dom, and M. de Laubardemont was com- 
missioned to destroy that of Loudun. 
This man was entirely devoted to Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, the ordinary instrument of 
his Oppressions, and, when any subject 
was to be sacrificed without the formali- 
ties of justice, the most dexterous agent 
on those sanguinary occasions. An old 
connexion had subsisted between him and 
the persecutors of Grandier ; and no soon- 
er did he make his appearance at Loudun, 
but the cabal recovered their spirits, and 
rallied round him with an exultation 
which they took but little pains to con- 
ceal. 

“¢ Some time before these events, a wo- 
man named La Hamon, belonging to the 
town of Loudun, had accidentally recom- 
mended herself to the notice of the Queen, 
in whose service she now was employed. 
As she had manifested. abilities much a- 
bove the common rate, and no despicable 
vein of wit and irony, a suspicion fell up- 
on her, supported by other circumstances, 
of having written a most unmerciful satire 
upon the Cardinal, entitled, La belle Cordon- 
niere. In this piece were contained reflec- 
tions the most galling upon his birth, his 
person, and his character, but more parti- 
cularly ludicrous on account of his Emi- 
nence’s passion fora female cobler. ‘The 
ruling propensity of Richelicu’s heart was 
that of revenge; and the smart that follow- 
ed from this lampoon excited such a storm 
of this passion in his mind as the world 
saw plainly was not to be appeased with- 
out some victim or other. 

*« As Grandier was well acquainted with 
La Hamon, who had been one of his pa- 
rishioners, it occurred to the conspirators 
that they could no: by any contrivance 
more effectually promote their object, 
than by attributing to this unfortunate 
man a correspondence with the supposed 
authoress, and a particular concern in this 
perilous satire. Other schemes were also 
adopted for exasperating the Cardinal 
against the unhappy eccelesiastic,and things 
were in this posture when M. de Laubar- 
demont returned to Paris. He there 
made a report of the condition of the 
Nuns, whom he represented to be really 
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possessed with devils, after having given 
them, as he declared, a fulland unpreju- 


diced examination. It is true, that since 
the arrival of Laubardemont a numerous 
reinforcement had been added to the list 
of the possessed, and the ladies had some- 
what improved themselves in.the parts 
they were to play. 

“ The Cardinal trusted entirely to M. 
de Laubardemont the execution of his 
vengeance, who-returned to Loudun with 
a full commission to bring Grandier to his 
trial, and to decide finally on each article 
of the accusation. ‘The first step of this 
Minister was to order Grandier to prison, 
without waiting for aay information a- 

ainst him, who, though forewarned of 
this intention in time to make his escape, 
disdained to confess himself a culprit by 
flying the face of justice. He was seized 
the next morning before it was light, as 
he walked to his church to assist at matins, 
and was immediately conveyed to the cas- 


. tle at Angers, where he lay in a dungeon 


for taree months. Here he composed a 
volume of prayers and meditations, which 
breathed nothing but piety, forgiveness, 
and resignation ; a composition of great 
elegance both for diction and sentiment, 
and which looked very little like the pro- 
duction of a magician’s brain. This work, 
which was exhibited on his trial, operated 
as little in his favour as the testimony of 
his confessor, who visited him in prison. 
His enemies were sworn to destroy him. 
Some feeble struggles were made for the 
poor ecclesiastic by his aged mother, who 
presented several appeals in vain. He 
was tried on the 19th of December, 1633, 
on the grounds of the supposed possessi- 
ons; and Grandier, though surrounded 
with bitter enemies, and with a miserable 
death staring him in the face, wore a 
countenance serene and unmoyed, while 
the villainous artifices of this monstrous 
conspiracy were played off before him. 

* The Bishop of Poitiers deputed as 
principal exorcist, Demorans, one of the 
most declared of Grandier’s enemies ; and 
from this moment all the world saw clear- 
ly that the ruin of the man was a thing re- 
solved upon. He was now thrown into a 
prison at Loudun, with only such neces- 
saries as nature demanded. From this 
mansion of misery he wrote a Christian- 
like letter to his mother, betraying no 
symptoms of mental perturbation or sor- 
row, requesting her to send him a bed and 
a bible, and to be comforted. No one was 
permitted to have the smallest concern 
with the prisoner, but either his bitter ene- 
gies, or their immediate dependents ; and 
the surgeons and apothecaries, whose re- 
ports were to certify the state of the con- 
vent, were all chosen from among the most 
ignorant and prejudiced of the profession. 

‘“« It was in vain that Daniel Roger, the 
physician of the town, and a man of consi- 
derable merit endeavoured to resist such a 
confederacy of ignorance; it was in vain 
that the devoted Grandier exclaimed 
against such an open injustice! M. de 
Laubardemont had now thrown off all re- 
gard to appearances, and hardly affected a 
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colour of equity in any of his proceedings. 
It was proposed to this cruel agent, by those 
who yet hoped that the truth could interest 
him, to adopt a contrivance of St. Atha- 
nasius, who, when accused at the council 
of Lyre of violating the innocence of a 
maid whom he had never seen, and by 
whom he was entirely unknown, put on a 
look of unconsciousness, and answered his 
accuser not a word. Timotheus, how- 
ever, one of his friends, who had previous- 
ly concerted this measure with him, took 
the accusation to himself, and turning to 
the woman, ‘* What,” cried he, “ have 
you the audacity to say that I am your se- 
ducer?” “ The same,” cried she, pointing 
to him with her finger, and adducing the 
circumstances of time_and plate. The 
council burst into a peal of laughter, and 
the maid was covered with confusion at 
the discovery of her mistake. As it was 
well known that the nuns for the most part 
were in the same ignorance of. his person, 
the friends of Grandier conceived that the 
same innocent stratagem might expose the 
falsehood of his accusers, but a discovery 
of this nature suited not the views of M. 
de Laubardemont. 

Two fresh exorcists were now appointed 
by the bishop of Poitiers: one of whom 
was afterwards among the judges of Gran- 
dier ; the other was father Lactance, a bi- 
got of the first order, and one who had 
adopted in all its virulence the hate of the 
cruel fraternity. The exorcisms were now 
recommenced with all their fury; and the 
cabal, covered with a protection which set 
them above fear, gave vent to their malice 
in such shocking absurdities as staggered 
the credulity of the blindest of their vota- 
ries. The superior had affirmed, that on 
the body of Grandier’ there were five 
marks of the devil, and that in these places 
he had no sensibility to pain. He was ac- 
cordingly visited in the prison by the sur- 
geon and a great number of curious peo- 
ple. Mamouri, which was the surgeon’s 
name, brought with him a probe, to put the 
assertion of the superior to the proof. 
This probe, however, had a blunt -and a 
sharp end, so that he could make him ap- 
pear alive or dead to pain, as it suited his 
purpose. At the end of the operation, 
however, the body of Grandier, which was 
stripped naked for the purpose, was cover- 
ed with blood. A variety of experiments 
of this nature were tried upon the unhappy 
ecclesiastic, whose courage encreased with 
their cruelty, and whose erect composure 
under his sufferings drew tears of pity from 
all but his priestly brethren: but the sove- 
reign authority with which the commissary 
was invested imposed awe upon the peo- 
ple, and a dreadful silence sealed up their 
lips, 

[ To be Continued. | 
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(Continued from page 22.) 
HE was strongly of the opinion, that we 
can dispose of nothing absolutely but our 
thoughts and our desires; wherefore, when 
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he had done all that was in his power for 
the obtaining of any thing extraneous to 
himself, he looked upon its acquisition as 
impossible, when attended with difficulties 
superior to his force, and therefore deter- 
mined never to wish for any thing which 
he thought he had it not in his power to 
obtain: for, in his judgment, the most 
practicable method of being happy in this 
life, is to look upon all those possessions 
which we have not, to be equally out of 
our reach. 

It must have been from a long practical 
experience, and often reiterated medita- 
tion, that he could accustom himself to 
look upon all things in this point of view. 
By having gradually formed his mind to 
this way of thinking, he had the advantage 
of finding himself in a state of philosophi- 
cal resignation, to calmly suffer all the dis- 
eases which flesh is heir to, all the disasters 
which fortune can heap upon a wretched 
mortal, or that the Deity might be pleased 
to try his patience with. According to 
him, it was in a doctrine similar to tris, 
that consisted the grand secret of the an- 
cient philosophers, who had formerly bid 
defiance to the power of fortune ; and who, 
notwithstanding the actual pain and pover- 
ty which they endured, were hardy enough 
to dispute about, and put their felicity in 
parallel with, that of the immortal Gods. 

Fraught with such a reconciling dispo- 
sition for all the vicissitudes and unfore- 
seen events of this world, he lived in all 
appearance like those persons who, unem- 
barrassed with the dutics of any employ- 
ment, think only of leading a quiet and 
irreproachable life in the opinion of man- 
kind ; who are also careful to hinder their 
pleasures from degencrating imto vices ; 
and who, in order that their time of leisure 
may never be productive to them of any 
melancholy symptoms, have occasional re- 
course to those amuscinents that are not 
immoral. ‘Thus by having no singularity 
in their conduct, that may attract the eyes 
of others upon, or sct people’s magination 
at work about, what may be their pursuits, 
no body throws in any obstacle, that may 
divert them from continuing their parti- 
cular plans, or of applying themselves con- 
stantly to the research after truth. 

Notwithstanding Des Cartes’ resolution, 
which we have mentioned above, of never 
writing upon morzlity, he could not refuse 
the princess E.lizabeth’s entreaty upon that 
subject; and he judged, that no other 
work could better answer his purpose of 
comforting this philosophical princess in 
her misformne, than Seneca’s Treatise on 
a Happy Life; wich he accompanied with 
several observations, im the double view, 

t. of making her to know her errors. ; and, 
2. of teaching his royal pupil to raise her 
thoughts even above these’ of the pagan 
philosophers... But on observing that the 
determined malignity of fortune daily 
sharpened. its. persecution against the un- 
fortunate princess, he persevered to com- 
municate, in his epistolary correspondence 
to her, the means which philosophy per- 
mitteth of being happy and content in this 
tife : he tzherorod to cenvince her, that we 
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can find no where in this world, but in 
ourselves, that natural state of felicity, 
which uninformed and vulgar minds seek 
for in vain from the hands of fortune. 

Des Cartes’ motive fur chusing Seneca’s 
Treatise on a Happy Life was founded on 
the great reputation of the author, and 
without paying any regard to the manner 
in which he had treated it: but, upon a 
close examination since, he discovered it 
was not exact enough to be scrupulously 
followed ; therefore, to enable the princess 
to form more easily a judgment of the 
matter, he began by displaying to her the 
manner, according to him, in which a sub- 
ject like this ought to have been treated 
by such a philosopher as Seneca, who had 
only natural reason for his guide: he next 
proceeds to shew how Seneca ought to 
have communicated to us all the principal 
truths, whose knowledge is necessary to 
facilitate for us the practice of virtue, to 
regulate our desires and passions, and con- 
sequently to make us enjoy a state of na- 
tural beautitude. Had Seneca’s work been 
executed in this manner, it must, nay, 
would be esteemed, by all christian read- 
ers, the best and-most useful treatise that 
could have been written by a pagan philo- 
sopher. 

After having pointed out the method 
according to whichSeneca should have con- 
ducted his performance, Des Cartes un- 
folds, in a second letter, how the censured 
author handles his subject, and with such 
a clearness and sagacity of mind, as to 
make us sincerely regret his not having 
undertaken to rectify, in a like manner, 
the thoughts of all the ancients. The judi- 
cious reflexions which the princess, on. her 
side, made on Seneca’s work, encouraged 
Des Cartes to treat, in the following letters 
to her, upon other topics, and the most 
important of the moral system, viz. con- 
cerning the sovereign good, the liberty of 
man, the state of the soul, the use of rea- 
son, the use of the passions, the actions 
that are virtuous and vicious, the use of 
wordly goods or possessions, and the ills 
to which human life is exposed. 

This correspondence relative to moral 
philosophy was kept up by the princess 
after her return from Spain, where it had 
begun, with unabating ardor, notwithstand- 
ing the calamities with which her life was 
harrassed, and that no other event, except 
her own, but the death of so justly admired 
a philosopher, could have interrupted. 

In the year 1641, was published, in 
Latin, one of Des Cartes” most excellent 


to have always set the highest value; name- 
ly, his meditations concerning the first 
philosophy ; whose business is to demon- 
strate the existence of a Deity, and the 
immateriality of the soul. But our read- 
ers will perhaps be surprised when. they 
are informed, that we stand indebted to 
the conscience of Des Cartes for his having 
made a present to the public of this very 
useful work. Had this great philosopher 
been less zealous in the cause of truth, 
and. if this laudable passion, so rarely to 





i be met with, had not got the better of his 





productions, and that on which he seems, 








pretended reasons for never publishing 
any more of his writings, we should never 
have known any thing of his Meditations, 
more than of his World, his Philosophical 
Course, his Refutation of Scholastic Er- 
rors, and of divers other works condemned 
by him to never see the light. His book 
of principles was lucky enough to escape 
from this general sentence, in which they 
too had been at first involved: for this 
reprieve they are indebted to his Metaphy- 
sical Meditations, which he had composed 
during his retreat in Holland. 

Since that time he laid them by in his 
closet, as an unfinished performance, writ- 
ten only for his own particular satisfaction : 
but coming to reflect afterwards on the 
difficulties that must occur to many per- 
sons of comprehending the few metaphy- 
sical passages, that are in the fourth part 
of his Treatise upon Method, he resolved 
to revise that work in order to put it into 
a condition of being illustrative of. that 
part. of his method, to which it might serve 
as an useful commentary. 

He compared what he had done in this 
affair. to the demostrations of Appollonius, 
in which there is nothing advanced, but 
what is very clear and very certain, when 
each particular point is duly considered : 
but several of them are rather long, and: 
the reason of the conclusion does not ob- 
viously appear, unless all that has preceded 
be exactly remembered; and of such a 
retention it is hard to find one man ina 
town, or a whole province, that is capable. 

In like manner Des Cartes thought that 
he had completely demonstrated the exist-. 
ence of a Deity, and the immateriality 
of the human soul; but because his doc- 
trine depended on arguments arising ne- 
cessarily one from the other, and that if 
the least circumstance relating thereto. 


_were forgotten, it would be a difficult 


matter to comprehend the justness of the 
conclusion, he conceived that his work, 
however meritorious in itself, could not 


_ be productive of much good, unless it were 


to fall into the hands of some intelligent 
persons, who would chuse to undertake 


the trouble to serrously examine his rea- 


sons, and, by declaring afterwards ingenu- 
ously what they should think of them, 
would give the tone ta those incapable of 


_ such an inguiry to go by their judgment, 


or would at least deter them from being 
opponents to it. , 

Father Mcrsenne, having received this. 
work which had been so long expected, was. 


_ resolved to satisfy the expectations of those 


to whom he had promised it, by the acti-. 
vity and industry which he exerted for its: 
speedy communication to them. In a. 


short time after, he wrote to Des Cartes,. 


promising to forward to him the objections 
that had been started by several theologists 
and philosophers. Des Cartes was by so. 


-much the more surprised, as from internal 


conviction he judged that a much longer 
time than what had intervened, was neces- 


_ sary for making accurate observations on 
| the contents of his treatise, and what was 
_ the most essential part therein. 


Father Mersenne, in order to prove to: 








him, that no charge of either precipitancy 
or negligence could be brought against the 
examination, which he had caused to be 
made of the work, informed him, that 
among other remarks this capital one was 
much insisted on, viz. That in a treatise 
written expressly to prove the immateri- 
ality of the soul, not a word was found of 
its immortality. Des Cartes immediately 
answered, that there was no room to be 
surprised thereat, because it was not in his 
power to demonstrate that the Deity can- 
not destroy the soul of man; all that he 
could demonstrate, was that its nature is 
distinct from that of the bedy ; that con- 
sequently it is not necessiated to perish a- 
long with it; that he thought nothing 
more ought to be required for the estab- 
lishing of religion, and that was the ex- 
tent of what he had proposed to himself 
to prove. 

But to undeceive those who might think 
otherwise of him, he changed the general 
title of the chapter, or rather of his second 
meditation De mente humana, “ of the 
human mind,” to a more precise one, De 
natura mentis humane, quod ipsa sit potior 
quam corpus ; * on the nature of the human 
mind, which is superior to that of the 
body.” This alteration superseded all 
expectation of his intending to demonstrate 
the soul’s immortality. 

Eight days afterwards, Des Cartes sent 
to father Mersenne an abridgment of the 
principal points relating to the Deity, and 
the soul, to serve as an crgument to the 
entire work. He consented to his getting 
it printed by way of a summary to be pre- 
fixed to the treatise ; that those desirous 
of finding together, what they wanted to 
know of the matter, might have an abridg- 
ed view of all that the work contained, 
and which he thought proper to divide 
into six meditations. 

In the first, he lays down the reasons 
why we may entertain a general doubt of 
all things, and particularly of material sub- 
stances, until such time as mankind shall 
have better foundations to fix the sciences 
upon, than those which they have hitherto 
been weakly supported by. He proves 
farther, that the utility whicls must ac- 
crue from this general doubt, is to free the 
mind of man from every kind of prejudice, 
to detach it from all influence of the senses, 
and to put it out of our power to doubt of 
what we have once known to be true. 

In his second, he shews, that when the 
mind makes a proper use of its liberty, if 
the things which it supposes to be, imply 
the least doubt of their existence, they 
really are not; yet thereby its own is 
proved: by which means it is enabled to 
distinguish the things belonging to itself, 
from those that belong to the bodys This 
seems to have been the proper place for 
him to prove the soul’s immortality : but, 
according to his declaration to father 
Mersenne, he contented himself, in this 
second meditation, with making the soul 
to be conceived without a body, but did 
not undertake to prove, that it is an essence 
distinct from the body, because he had not 
laid down the premises necessary for the 








deducing of such a conclusion ; the men- 
tioning of which he deferred to his sixth 
meditation. Thus did this famous philo- 
sopher proceed, by avoiding to advance 
any thing in his treatise, of which he could 
not give accurate demonstration, still ob- 
liging himself to follow the order that is 
practised by geometricians, which is pre- 
viously to produce all the principles, upon 
which the proposition under enquiry de- 
pends, before any conclusion can be form- 
ed. 
(To be continued. ) 


== 
Strictures upon the works of Mr. West. 
(Continued from page 23.) 


MAVING collated variety of subjects 
with variety of style, in the instances af- 
forded by the above-mentioned pictures, 
I shall beg leave to quote a passage from 
Mr. Fuseli’s third lecture. 

“ History,” says that gentleman, “ his- 


| tory, strictly so called, follows the drama: 


fiction now ceases, and invention consists 
only in selecting and fixing with dignity, 
precision, and sentiment, the moment of 
reality. Suppose that the artist choose the 


‘death of Germanicus ; he is not to give us 


the highest images of general grief which 
impresses the features of a people or a fa- 
mily, at the death of a beloved chief or 
father, for this would be epic imagery ; 
we should have Achilles, Hector, Niobe. 
He is not to mix up characters which ob- 


| servation and comparison haye pointed out 


to him as the fittest to excite the grada- 
tions of sympathy: not Admetus and Al- 


_ceste; not Meleagar and Atalanta; for 


this would be the drama. He is to give us 
the idea of a Roman dying amidst Romans, 
as. tradition gave him, with all the real mo- 
difications of time and place which may 
serve unequivocally to discriminate that mo- 
mentofgrieffromall others. Germanicus, 
Agrippina, Caius, Vitellius, the legates, the 
centurions at Antioch ; the hero, the hus- 
band, the father, the friend, the leader, 


the struggles of nature, and sparks of hope, 


must be subjected to the physiognomic cha- 
racter, and the features of Germanicus, 
the son of Drusus, the Cesar of Tiberius. 
Maternal, female, connubial passion, must 
be tinged by Agrippina, the woman ab- 
sorbed in the Roman, less lover than com- 
panion of her husband’s grandeur. Even 
the bursts of friendship, attachment, alle- 
giance, and revenge, must be stamped by 
the military, ceremonial, and distintive 


| costume of Rome. 


“© The judicious observation of all this 


does not reduce the historic painter to the 


anxiously minute detail of a copyist. Firm 
he rests on the true basis of the art, imita- 
tion ; the fixed: character of things deter- 
mines all in his choice, and mere floating 
accident, transient modes, and whims of 
fashion, are excluded. If defects, if de- 
formities, are represented, they must be 
permanent, they must be inherent in the 


_character.. Edward the First, and Richard 


the Third, must be marked, but marked to 
strengthen, rather than diminish, the inte- 
rest we take in the man ; thus the deformi- 
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ty of Richard will add to his terror, and 
the enormous stride of Edward to his dig- 
nity. If my limits permitted, your own 
recollection would dispense me from expa- 
tiating in examples on this more familiar 
branch of invention. The history of our 
own times, and of our own country, has 
produced a specimen, in the death of a mi- 
litary hero, as excellent as often imitated, 
which, though respect forbids me to name 
it, cannot, I trust, be absent from your 
mind.” 

Although Mr. Fuseli applies the rules 
he lays down in this passage to mere un- 
mixt historic painting, I shall beg leave to 
suggest, that even epic and dramatic sub- 
jects must occasionally be circumscribed 
by historic truth. In another place he says, 
‘“ We seldom meet with a human per- 
formance exclusively made up of epic- 
dramatic, or pure historic materials. 
Thus far Mr, Fuseli. To me, history 
appears to be the generic name, and to ad- 
mit of as many modifications as the haman 
form and features. 


ANECDOTES of the Count De BUFFON, 
[From the Letters of Herault Secheliis.] 


ONE evening, I read to Buffon the ver- 
ses of Thomas, on the immortality of the 
soul, He smiled, “ Pardieu (says he) reli- 
gion would be a valuable gift if all this were 
true!” He criticised the verses severely, 
but with impartiality. He is very rigorous 
respecting style, and particularly in poetry, 
against which he is strongly prejudiced. 
He maintains that it is impossible to write 
four lines of poetry in the French lan- 
guage, without a trespass against propriety 
of expression, or accuracy of Conception. 
“‘ [once attempted poetry (says he) but I 
soon relinquished a profession in which 
reason is loaded with fetters. She has too 


many of her own to suffer additional 


trammels.” 

This subject brings to my recollection 
another trait of vanity to which it gave 
rise. Inthe morning of the day I refer 
to, Mons. Buffon, under the pretext that 
his indisposition would not permit him to 
look over his papers, desired me to read 
aloud a collection of verses that had been 
composed in compliment to him. When 
he was represented as possessing an ex- 
panded mind, a creative genius, &c. he ex- 


_ Claimed, in a tone of satisfaction, “ Aye, 


aye, he has gust ideas ; there is something in 
what he says.” In the evening, when the 
verses of Thomas were read to him, he re- 
remarked, with surprising simplicity, 
‘¢ These are not to be compared with the 
verses you read in the morning.” To give 
a similar instance, ** Once (says he) after 
I had laboured a considerable time, and 


had composed a very ingenious system 


concerning propagation, I looked into Aris- 
totle, and behold, I not only found the 


' rogue in possession of all my thoughts, but, 


pardieu, he had expressed them better.’” 
The first Sunday I was at Montbart, 

M. de Buffon was, for a long time in deep 

conversation with his son; the subject 
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was, that he should endeavour to prevail 
upon me to attend mass. When the son 
mentioned this to me, I directly answered, 
that it was not necessary to take so much 
pains to persuade me to perform an act 
due to civil society. M. Buffon was de- 
lighted with my answer,and when I return- 
ed from high mass, which his pains pre- 
vented him from attending, he returned 
his warmest thanks, and paid many com- 
pliments to my strength of mind, which 
permitted me to suffer ennui for the space 
of an hour. 

It is customary with M. de Buffon, 
when he returns from church, to walk upon 
the green, accompanied by his son, and 
surrounded by the peasants. He is par- 
ticularly fond of appearing among them in 
ina suit of laced clothes. He is so strong- 
ly attached to this ancient style of dress, as 
to be displeased with his son for wearing a 
frock in the present fashion. Knowing 
his foible in this respect, I had the pre- 
caution to equip myself in a gold-laced 
coat, and gold embroidered waist-coat, 
which, as I have since learned, was singu- 
larly pleasing to him. He proposed me as 
a pattern for his son’s imitation,who urged, 
in vain, that the kind of dress was no long- 
er inthe mode. He seriously maintains, 
in his Treatise on Man, that dress consti- 
tutes a part of ourselves. Our machinery 
is so constructed, that we immediately 
form a respectable opinion of those who 
strike the eye with a splendid appearance. 
Our ideas do not, at first discriminate the 
iaan from the dress. This is so just an 
observation, that Buffon himself was impo- 
sed upon in the same manner; fer my own 
style of dress made a more favourable im- 
pression concerning me, than he would 
otherwise have entertained. He is so ac- 
customed to this kind of ornament, that, as 
he has confessed to me, he cannot study 
with ease and satisfaction in an undress. 
Thus a learned man, of the first class, con- 
stantly sits in his solitude, adorned in a 
manner that men of fashion deem neces- 
sary only when they present themselves to 
the public. He is alone, but the universe, 
posterity, are before him, 

Let me now speak of the manner in 
which he employs the latter part of the 
day. Aficr dinner he retires to his cham- 
ber, to sleep for about half an hour; he 
then takes a solitary walk, and about five 
o’clock, goes to his cabinet, and continues 
his studies till about seven; he then re- 
turns to the large hall, has some portion of 
his own works read to him, explains and 
passes some encomiums upon it, This is 
also the time in which he frequently pe- 
ruses the works of authors that have been 
recommended to him, or concerning which 
he has been desired to give his opinion. 
He never sups, but retires to bedabout nine 
wclock. Inthis manner has our indefatiga- 


ble philosopher spent fifty years of his life, 
and still continues, though at the age of se- 
venty eight. 

‘© When those of his writings are read to 
him, which he is preparing for publication, 
he brings every thought and expression to 
the severest scrutiny ; some ideas he deve- 
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lopes in a different manner, and of others he 
preserves the order, but retrenches super- 
fluities, &c. He sometimes repeated to 
me, verbatim, passages inhis work of a con- 
siderable extent, for he retains in his me- 
mory every thing he has written. He was 
very attentive to every observation that I 
made, and readily admitted it where it 
seemed pertinent. 


Natural history and style occupy his 
chief attention; perhaps the last has still 
the preference. He has frequently repeat- 
edto me, “ Style is a man’s self. Poets 
have no style; they are fettered by the 
measure and rhyme of their verses, and 
their style is servile. . When a person has 
been highly praised, 1 always urge, /et me 
see his style.” I asked him how he liked 
the style of Mons. Thomas? “ Tolerably 
well (says he) but it is prolix and inflated.” 
And the style of Rousseau? “ Still better; 
but Rousseau has all the defects of anim- 
perfect education. He abounds with pa- 
rentheses, exclamations, and digressions.” 


I desired him to favour me with his 
leading ideas concerning style. ‘These 
(says he) you will find in the dissertation 
I read before the academy. I shail give 
you them in a few words: two things are 
essential to style, conception and expres- 
sion; the first is the result of patient re- 
flection. The subject must be carefully 
examined and weighed for a considerable 
time. It will gradually develope itseif ; 
nay, it is felt like a gentle stroke of elec- 
tricity: it affects the head, and warms the 
heart. This is the moment of genzus. The 
work now becomes pleasant ; so pleasant 
that I have been occupied twelve, fourteen 
hours successively, a stranger to every 
other pleasure. ‘The desire of fame itself 
could not have made me so assiduous ; 
fame, when obtained, may be considered as 
the offspring of this pleasing eagerness, 
but do you wish to increase this_ satisfac- 
tion by deriving it from an original source? 
When you intended to write upon any sub- 
ject, draw every thing from your own re- 
flections ; consult no author until you find 
that your own stock of ideas is exhausted. 
This has always been my plan; and, in 
this method, I have consulted authors with 
pleasure. You will generally find yourself 
their equal; sometimes their superior. 
You criticise, you anticipate, and peruse 
with a pleasing rapidity ; with respect to 
expression, some image should always, if 
possible, be connected with the thought, or 
conception. Some comparison is often ne- 
cessary to arrest and fix the idea, and this 
must be moulded and shapen until it ac- 
quires the precise form you, wish. It is 
not always proper to use the first word that 
presents itself, as tt will probably be too 
common and familiar, but select some o- 
ther, that approaches the nearest to it. 
When you compose, always respect the 
first suggestion ; this is generally the best. 
Lay aside your composition for a few 
days; our natures make nothing perfect 
at the first instant ; they work slowly, and 
acquire new vigour by repose. Let one 
particular subject engage your attention, 











without distracting your thoughts with a 
diversity.” 

Upon asking him, what is the best pre- 
parative to becoming a good writer? he 
answered, ‘*‘ Read the best authors, but 
read those of different tastes, and in dif- 
ferent branches of literature : for, as Cice- 
ro observes, they have a certain relation to 
each other; and one science frequently il- 
lucidates another. Publications in which 
the different branches of knowledge are 
thoroughly investigated are scarce. Per- 
haps they do not exceed fifty, as those are 
abundantly sufficient to occupy the mind.” 
He particularly recommended the produc- 
tion of those who were the most eminent 
for their genius. ‘* These (says he) are 
only few in number: the works of New- - 
ton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and 
my own. Newton discovered a very im- 
portant first principle, but he wasted his 
life in calculations to demonstrate it ; ‘and 
and his style is not improving.” Buffon 
had a higher opinion of Leibnitz than of 
Bace “ The first fe said) manifested 
thes ongest marks of genius in every sub- 
ject he treated, whereas the discoveries of 
Bacon were simply the result of profound 
thought.” He praised the genius of Mon- 
tesquieu but not his style, which is fre- 
quently abrupt, pompous, and much too la- 
conic. ‘ I have thoroughly studied the 
man (says he) as his imnerfections in com- 
position may be ascribed to his natural 
character. The president was almost blind, 
and he was so much in a hurry, that he 
frequently forgot what he was going to 
say, which brought him into the habit of 


expressing his ideas as concise as pos- 
sible.” 


Our philosopher frequently spoke with 
rapture of the pleasures derived from lite- 
rature. He had never been fond of seciety. 
He had often sought the company of learn- 
ed men, expecting to derive some advan- 
tage from their conversation: but exclu- 
sive of a hint or two, which he occasionally 
collected, he found that the evenings 
spent in their company were wasted. ‘To 
work was become to him an habit indis- 
pensably necessary, as he hoped to live two 
or three years longer to be indulged in it. 
He was not afraid of death, and was con- 
soled by the thought that his name would 
never die. He felt himself fully recom- 
pensed for all his labours by the réspect 
which Europe had paid to his talents ; and 
by the flattering letters he had received 
from the most ‘exalted personages. As 
the old gentleman was mentioning these 
circumstances, he opened his escrutoire, 
and showed me a letter from prince Hen- 
ry, replete with respect and veneration ; 
and also several written by the empress of 
Russia herself; they abounded with wit, 
and the high compliments. she paid our 
philosopher, manifestly delighted him, as 
they plainly indicated that she had tho- 
roughly studied his works. In one of her 
letters she observes: Newton has taken 
the first step in philosophy, you the second. 
He also showed me some very difficult que- 
ries proposed by the empress concerning 

















his Epoques de la Nature, with his answers 
to them. 

At length I was compelled to take my 
leave of this great and good man, bear- 
ing in my mind a deep. and indelible im- 
pression of all that I had seen and heard. 
I recollected, at parting, the lines of Vol- 
taire, in his Oedipus, as applicable to my 
case. 


L Amitié d’un grand homme est un bienfait 
des dieux ; 

Fe lisois mon devoir, {FP mon sort dans ses 
YyeUurs 


LIGHT READING. 


A month's mind. 

‘To have a month’s mind, implying a 
longing desire, is a figurative expression, 
of which the subsequent is the origin: 
minnying days, says Blount (from the Sax- 
on Gemynde, i. e. the mind, q. mynding 
days) Bede hist. lib. 4. ca. 30, Commemora- 
tionis dies; days which our ancestors called 
their monthe’s mind, their year’s mind, 
and the like, being the days whereon their 
souls (after their deaths) were had in spe- 
cial remembrance, and some office or ob- 
sequies said for them; as obits, dirges, 
&c. This word is still retained in Lan- 
cashire; but elsewhere théy are more 
commonly called anniversary days. 


The Ring Finger. 

The particular regard to this finger is 
of high antiquity. It hath been honour- 
ed with the golden teken and pledge of 
matrimony, preferable to any other finger, 
not as Levinus Lemnius, in his Occult 
Miracles of Nature, tells us, because there 
is a nerve, as some have thought, but be- 
cause a small artery runs from the heart 
to this finger, the motion of which, in 
parturient women, &c. may be perceived 
by the touch of the finger index. 

Mr. Wheatly tells us that the rubrick 
of Salsbury Manual has these words: “It 
is because from hence there proceeds a 
particular vein to the heart.” This indeed, 
he adds, is now contradicted by experience; 
but several eminent authors, as well Gen- 
tiles as Christians, as well physicians as 
divines, were formerly of this opinion, and 
therefore they thought this finger the pro- 
perest to bear this pledge of love, that 
from thence. it might be conveyed, as it 
were, .to the heart. Illust, Com. Prayer, 
Pp. 437. 

This opinion has been exploded by later 
physicians, but it was from hence that anti- 
quity judged it worthy, and selected it to 
be adorned with the circlet of golds They 
called it also the medical finger, and were 
sO supersitious as to mix up-their medi- 
cines and potions with it. 

Some of. the common ceremonies at 
marriages seem naturally to fall under this 
class of popular antiquities. 

I have received, from those who have 
been present at them, the following ac- 
count of the customs used at vulgar north- 
ern weddings about half a century ago. 








The young women in the neighbour- 
hood, with bride favours (knots of rib- 
bands) at their breasts, and nosegays in 
their hands, attended the bride on her 
wedding day in the morning. Fore riders 
announced with shouts the arrival of the 
bride-groom: after a kind of breakfast, at 
which the bride cakes were set on, and 
the barrels broached, they walked out to- 
wards the church. ‘The bride was led by 
two young men: the bridegroom by two 
young women: pipers preceded them, 
while the crowd tossed up their hats, 
shouted, and clapped their hands. An 
indecent custom prevailed after the cere- 
mony, and that, too, before the altar:— 
Young men strove who could unloose, or 
rather pluck off the bride’s garters: rib- 
bands supplied their places on this occa- 
sion; whosoever was so fortunate as to 
tear them thus off from her legs, bore them 
about the church in triumph. It is still 
usual for the young men present to salute 
the bride, immediately after the perform- 
ing of the marriage service. 

There was a ceremony used at the so- 
lemnization of a marriage, called confar- 
reation, in token of a most firm conjunction 
between the man and wife, with a cake of 
wheat or barley. This ceremony, Blount 
tells us, is still retained in part with us, 
by that which we call the bride cake, 
used at weddings. Confarreation and the 
ring were used anciently as binding cere- 
monies, in making agreements, grants, &c. 
as appears from the subsequent extract 
from an old grant, cited in Du Gange’s 
Glossary. Verb. Conferreatio. 


In the north, slices of the bride cake are 
put through the wedding ring; they are 
afterwards laid under pillows at night, to 
cause young persons to dream of their 
lovers. 

Four, with their horses, were waiting 
without; they saluted the bride at the 
church gate, and immediately mounting, 
contended who should first carry home the 
good news, ‘* and win what they called 
the KaIL,” i.e. a smoaking prize of spice 
broth, which stood ready prepared to re- 
ward the victor in this singular kind of 
race. 

Dinner succeeded ; to that dancing and 
supper; after which, a posset was made, 
of which the bride and bridegroom were 
always to taste first. ‘The men departed 
the room till the bride was undressed by 
her maids, and put to bed: the bridegroom 
in his turn was undressed by his men, and 
the ceremony concluded with the well 
known rite of throwing the stocking. 

At present, a party always attends here 
at the church gates, after a wedding, to de- 
mand of the bridegroom money for a foot- 
ball: this claim admits of no refusal. 
Coles, in his dictionary, mentions the ball- 
money, which, he says, was given by anew 
bride to her old play-fellows. 

Our rustics retain to this day many su- 
perstitious notions concerning the times of 
the year when it is accounted lucky, or 
otherwise, to perform this ceremony. 
None are ever married on Childermass 
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day: for whatever cause, this is a black 
day in the calendar of impatient lovers. 

The subsequent proverb from Ray, 
marks another ancient conceit on this 
head.... 

“ Who marries between the sickle and 
the scythe, will never thrive.” 

The following must not be omitted : 

‘¢ Happy is the bride the sun shines on, 
and the corpse the rain rains on.” 

I shall add a third, which no doubt has 
been often quoted, for the purpose of en- 
couraging a diffident or timorous mistress. 

“ As your wedding-ring wears, your 
cares will wear away.” 

There was a custom in the Highlands, 
and north of Scotland, where new married 
persons, who had no great stock, or others 
low in their fortune, brought carts and 
horses with them to the houses of their 
relations and friends, and received from 
them corn, meal, wool, or what tlse they 
could get. See Glossary to Douglas’ Vir- 


gil, 


Royal Oak Day (29th May ). 


On the 29th of May, the.anniversary 
of the restoration of Charles the Second, 
it is still the custom for the common peo- 
ple of England to wear in their hats the 
leaves of the oak, which are sometimes ¢o- 
vered on the occasion with leaf gold. 

This is alone, as every body knows, in 
commemoration of the marvellous escape 
of that monarch from his pursuers, who 
passed under the very oak tree in which he 
had secreted himself. This happened af- 
ter the battle of Worcester. 

The boys there had formerly a taunting 
rhyme on the occasion. 

Royal oak 7 
The whigs to provoke. 

There is a retort courteous by others, 
who contemptuously wore plane tree 
leaves, of the same homely stuff. 


Plane tree leaves, 
Church folk are thieves. 


Puerile and low as these sarcasms may 
appear, yet they breathe strongly that party 
spirit, which it is'the duty of every good 
citizen, and real lover of his country, to 
endeavour to suppress. 

Well has party been called “ the mad- 
ness of many, for the gain of afew.” It 
is a kind of epidemic fever, that in its boil- 
ing fury, stirs up, from the bottom, every 
thing gross, filthy, and impure in human 
society. 


SELECTED FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


[The excellence of the following ode from 
Anacreon, will be felt with much pleasure. 
“ All antiquity, (according to Barnes) has pro- 
duced nothing more beautiful.” 


ADDRESS TO THE R@SE. 


While we invoke the wreathed spring, 
Resplendent rose! to thee we'll sing ; 
Resplendent rose, the flower of flewers, 
Whose breath perfumes Olympus’ bowers ; 
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Whose virgin blush, of chasten’d dye, 


I-nchants so much our mortal eye. 

When pleasure’s bloomy season glows, 

The Graces love to twine the rose ; 

The rose is warm Dione’s bliss, 

And flushes like Dione’s kiss ! 

Oft has the poet’s magic tongue 

The rose’s fair luxuriance sung : 

And long the Muses, heavenly maids, 
Have rear’d it in their tuneful shades. 
When at the early glance of morn, 

It sleeps upon the glittering thorn, 

*Tis sweet to dare the tangled fence, 

To cull the timid flowret thence, 

And wipe with tender hand away 

‘The tear that on its blushes lay ! 

’Tis sweet to held the infant stems, 

Yet dfopping with Aurora’s gems, 

And fresh inhale the spicy sighs 

That from the weeping buds arise. 
When revel reigns, when mirth is high, 
And Bacchus beams in every eye, 

Our rosy fillets scent exhale, 

And fill with balm the fainting gale } 
Oh! there is nought in nature bright, 
Where roses do not shed their light ! 
When morning paints the orient skies, 
Her fingers burn with roseate dies ; 
The nymphs display the rose’s charms, 
It mantles o’er their graceful arms ; 
Through Cytherea’s form it glows, 

And mingles with the living snows. 
The rose distils a healing balm, 

The beating pulse of pain to calm ; 
Preserves the cold inurned clay, 

And mocks the vestige of decay. 

And when at length, in pale decline, 
Its florid beauties fade and pine, 

Sweet as in youth its balmy breath 
Diffuses odour e’en in death ! 

Oh ! whence could such a plant have sprung? 
Attend—for thus the tale is sung. 
When, humid, from the silv’ry stream, 
Effusing beauty’s warmest beam, 
Venus appear’d, in flushing hues, 
Mellow’d by ocean’s briny dews ; 
When, in the starry courts above, 

The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 
Disclos’d the nymph of azure glance, 
‘/ he nymph who shakes the martial lance ! 
Then, then, in strange eventful hour, 
The earth produc’d an infant flower, 
Which sprung, with blushing tinctures drest, 
And wanton’d o’er its parent’s breast. 
The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 
And hail’d the Rose, the boon of earth ! 
With nectar drops, a ruby tide, 

The sweetly orient puds they dyed, 
And bade them bloom, the flowers divine 
Of him who sheds the teeming vine ; 
And bade them on the spangled thorn 
expand their bosoms to the morn. 


THE EASY LOVER. 
Come love me, cried Colin, one day, io his 
lass, 
Why frown you thus always upon me? 
Por if, my dear girl, you’d but look in your 
glass, 
You'd see that those frowns don’t become ye. 
Beside, let me tell ye, tho’ great be my love, 
*Tis kindness alone can support it : 
And if you thus always by frowning reprove, 
I must fly, and by absence retort it. 


Away! replied Chloe, who wants you to stay ? 
Go, go, and no never come nigh me ; 
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I’m sure when you’re present, I wish you 
away, 
To retort on my heart I defy ye. 
I’ll frown when I please, and I’ll smile when 
I choose, 
And to you it shall ne’er be accounted : 
So go and tell Rose that your love I refuse, 
With her you perhaps may surmount it. 


I thank you, said Colin ; I’ll take your advice? 

For Rose is as handsome as you be ; 

And since you refuse me for reasons so nice, 

Longer sighing would mark me a booby. 
Beside if she’s pretty, she also has wit, 

To know when to take what love offers. 
What says the old proverb? when one don’t 
befit, 

To another then tender your proffers. 


THE MANIAC. 


WHOEVER has visited Bethlehem Hospi- 
tal within the last five years, must remember 
Mr. M . The following verses are merely 
a versification of a speech he made while the 
Author was present. His cell is adorned with 
singular maps and plans drawn with his own 
hand, expressive of his imaginary cities and 
kingdoms ; and many mandates jof his ven- 
geance and mercy are suspended against the 
walls. He exhibits an awful and impressive 
picture of an elegant and cultivated mind in 
ruins. When we hear his decrees, when we 
behold the dignity of his countenance, the 
mind might well give credit to his assertions, 
but’ when we see him chained on a bed of 
straw, every feeling of pity is called forth, and 
we must sigh for ourselves, and for human 
nature. 





I AM your sov’reign Lord and King, 
Born to command the Universe. 
Remotest nations to me bring 
Tributes of wealth, which I disperse. 
My fostering care o’er all obtains ; 
From some I take, to some I give— 
My first commandment this ordains, 
That every human soul shail live. 

Do kings or people dare refuse, 
Unutterable death ensues : 

The rapid lightaing’s not so sure, 
As is the vengeance they endure. 


Enthron’d in justice, here am [: 

All nations round me dwell secure ; 
Mercy sits smiling in mine eye, 

For long I suffer, long endure. 

But if the hardy rebel dare, 

Because my justice I delay, 

The arm of terror then I bare, 

And hurl him from the face of day. 
Better provoke the lion’s rage, 

Or war_with hungry wolves to wage ; 
To rouse the tempest from its sleep, 
O buffet with the angry deep. 


Around my palace cities rise, 
Philosophy her temple rears, 

Each artist gains a certain prize, 
And age a tribute to its years. 

Soon as shall Fate ordain me king, 
To rule the seasons of the sky, 

The hills shali laugh, the vallies sing, 
And plenty shall receive supply. 

For ’tis my will that war shall cease, 
And all my émpire dwell in peace. 
Let this my mandate be made known, 
For I am King from Zone to Zone. 





SCRAPS. 
THE ancients heaped flowers on dead 
bodies, but only gave a wreath of laurel to 
the living hero. Let us observe this rule 
in writing. Great thoughts like great men 
need only simple dress; but let us cover 
the corpse of dulness with all the flowers of 
rhetoric. Mon. Antho. 
— 

IN ancient times Parnassus was con- 
sidered as hard of ascent, and its top ap- 
peared almost inaccessible, But in mo- 
dern times we seem to have made a beaten 
cartway over it, and who is so dull as not 
to travel it without difficulty or danger ? 
Helicon was represented as a scanty foun- 
tain, and happy was the poet who could 
get an inspiring draught. But now it has 
swelled into a river, and every plough-boy, 
in the field of science, waters his horses at 
the stream. Ancient poets sung of a se- 
cret influence from the muses, which purg- 
ed their mental vision, and discovered 
scenes fairer than Tempe to their view. 
But inspirationnow descends inthe formof 
a fog, and the beclouded fancy, which paints 
a monster, while it talks of sketching na- 
ture, is admired for the boldness and wi/d- 
ness of its conception. Mon. Antho. 

. _—— ——] 

The lover of.nature sympathises with 
every object around him. He mounts on 
the wings of the lark. .He cowers with 
the ravén.. He glides. along with the 
clouds, and shares the gloom of every fo- 
rest. Mon. Antho. 

}———___| 

The christian possesses a great advan- 
tage in the contemplation of nature. He 
beholds unity in the midst of variety. He 
looks round on the changing scenery, and 
in every leaf of the forest, every blade of 
grass, every hill, every valley, and every 
cloud of. heaven, he discovers the traces 
of divine benevolence. Creation is but a 
field spread before him for an infinitely va- 
ried display of love. This is the harmo- 
nizing principle, which reduces to unity 
and simplicity the vast diversity of nature ; 
this is the perfection of the universe. It 
clothes in moral glory every object we con- 
template. The christian may be said. to 
hear the music of the spheres. He hears 
suns and_planets joining their meledy.in 
praise to their benignant Creator. His 
ear, and his alone, is tuned to this heaven- 
ly harmony. His soul is love. 

Mon. Antho.. 
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